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EMANCIPATED COLONIES. 





THE recent publications of the Committee of ‘‘The 
London Anti-Slavery Society” have been principally 
devoted to an exposure of the evils of the apprenticeship 
system. The dangers which await the negroes at the 
termination of that limited and now happily expiring 
period, were unavoidably postponed for future consi- 
deration. Even in the midst of the late anxious dis- 
cussions, however, the future perils of the emancipated 
classes have never been overlooked, and opportunities 
have occasionally been seized of uttering a brief but 
emphatic warning against them. The opinion of the 
Anti-Slavery Committee has been repeatedly expressed, 
that when the deep and thrilling interest which the 
proof of existing and intolerable abuses naturally ex- 
cited, should have passed away, the risk of future 
wrongs from laws designed to fix the ultimate con- 
dition of the negroes, would be felt to be of paramount 
and lasting importance. 

The object of the present publication is to confirm 
and deepen that impression, by showing what use 
the Colonial Legislatures have made of the interval 
allowed them for preparing laws adapted to the altered 
condition of society. And although the colonial scheme 
of legislation has been less fully developed than it pro- 
bably would have been, but for a recommendation of 
the Parliamentary ‘‘ Committee on negro apprentice- 
ship,” that the enactment of permanent laws should be 
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deferred until a later period, yet enough has undoubt- 
edly appeared to justify the gravest apprehensions :— 
to call for a far more comprehensive inquiry,—and to 
render the adoption of the most authoritative precau- 
tions imperatively necessary. 

On this subject, the Anti-Slavery Committee com- 
mence by remarking, that whatever doubts might arise 
as to the precise degree of restraint and coercion sanc- 
tioned by the Imperial Parliament under the appren- 
ticeship system, none whatever can exist, as to its 
positive determination to bestow absolute, and unqua- 
lified freedom immediately upon its expiration. From 
that auspicious moment, at least, slavery in every form, 
and with every vestige, was to be at once and for ever 
done away, The British Abolition Act expressly de- 
clares, that on the arrival of that event, the apprenticed 
negroes shall become and be to all intents and purposes 
free and discharged from all manner of slavery, and 
become absolutely and for ever manumitted ; and that 
thenceforward, slavery should be utterly and for ever 
abolished, and declared unlawful throughout the British 
colonies. 

In accordance with this explicit intention, and to 
prevent the possibility of future misconception arising 
out of varying definitions of ‘‘slavery” and ‘‘freedom,” 
each successive colonial secretary of state, in a series 
of despatches, has laboured to express unequivocally 
the substantial nature of this great change. 

Lord Stanley, the official organ employed by govern- 
ment to bring in the great measure of abolition, in a 
circular despatch to the governors of colonies, observes, 
that the sacrifices of the British people, onerous as they 
were, would be abundantly compensated, if that expen- 
diture should lay the foundation of a social system, 
‘absolved for ever from the reproach of slavery, and in 
which voluntary and effective industry should take the 
place of compulsory labour, to the mutual benefit of the 
owner and the cultivator of the soil.”* Mr. Spring Rice, 


* Parliamentary Papers, part I. p. 7. 
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in a despatch addressed to Sir Lionel Smith, observes, 
it was the intention of parliament, that. subject only to 
the obligations of the apprenticeship, the negroes should 
“become free subjects of his Majesty ;’’ and accord- 
ingly he disallows an enactment tending to create an 
invidious distinction between the negro and ‘any other 
free person.”* Lord Aberdeen, in a despatch addressed 
to the governor of Antigua, adverting to the extreme 
importance of framing enactments for the government 
of a society in which slavery had given place to ‘‘ un- 
qualified freedom,” remarks, that it was ‘‘ on account 
of the grant to the labourers in husbandry, of that 
unrestrained freedom to dispose of their Iabour to the 
best advantage, that his Majesty had declared, that 
adequate and satisfactory provision had been made in 
that colony for carrying into effect the views of parlia- 
ment;’’—-and subsequently he disallows an enactment of 
a restrictive character, as being ‘‘a formidable abridge- 
ment of the new freedom, and of the legal equality of 
the emancipated slaves.”’} To remove every pretext for 
future misconception on the part of the colonial legis- 
latures, the present colonial secretary, Lord Glenelg, in 
a circular despatch addressed to the different governors, 
reiterates the same sentiments in the following terms. 
‘¢The great cardinal principle of the law for the abo- 
lition of slavery is, that the apprenticeship of the 
emancipated slaves is to be immediately succeeded by 
personal freedom, in that full and unlimited sense of 
the term, in which it is used in reference to the other 
subjects of the British Crown. This is the essence of 
the contract between Great Britain and the Colonies. 
It is the basis of the enactments, whether parliamentary 
or colonial, on the subject.”’{ And in further confirma- 
tion of the same views, the select committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to inquire into the work- 
ing of the apprenticeship system, in their report thereon, 
after declaring their sense of the inviolability of the 
solemn engagement entered into by the Imperial Par- 


*P.P. pt. I. continued, p. 169. + Ibid. p. 35. Ibid. pt. V. p. 4: 
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lament, afirm that on the completion of his present 
servitude, the apprenticed negro is to be raised to a 
state of unqualified freedom, and be governed by laws 
framed in all respects on the same principle, as those to 
which his white fellow subjects are amenable.* If human 
ingenuity, therefore, could have discovered difficulties in 
the plain language of the British Abolition Act, the 
official comments which have since been published, have 
now placed it beyond question, that at the expiration 
of the upprenticeship system, all taint of a former ser- 
vile condition is to be for ever obliterated, and a con- 
dition of perfect legal equality is to succeed, comprising 
within it, all the essential elements of constitutional free- 
dom. The conclusion to be drawn from these quotations 
is this, that all colonial enactments, which either by 
their expressions or by their practical operation offend 
against this intended equality, or infringe any known 
principle of constitutional right, are repugnant to the 
British Abolition Act, and a breach of the faith upon 
which the price of emancipation has been paid. | 

The Anti-Slavery Committee now proceed to show 
in what degree the colonial laws are justly chargeable 
with this violation of duty. 

In undertaking this task, they are conscious of an 
anxious desire to observe the strictest impartiality. 
But they must have been wholly regardless of past 
events, and utterly insensible to the necessary effect of 
inveterate and interested prejudices, had they entered 
upon such an inquiry in a spirit of perfect confidence in 
the views and designs of the colonial legislatures ;— 
modified as their impressions may possibly be, to a 
certain extent, by recent enactments of a more liberal 
nature. } 

Apart, indeed, from the painful experience afforded 
by nearly the whole of apprenticeship legislation and 
practice, it would suffice to reconcile this want of con- 
fidence with the utmost candour, were they simply to 
refer to those peculiar circumstances by which the ori- 


* Report, p. vill. 
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ginal intervention of the imperial parliament was justi- 
fied; and to answer any complaint of distrust in the 
language of Lord Goderich, by observing, that ‘‘ the 
reproach, if so it must be regarded, is directed not 
against individuals, nor even against a particular body 
of men, but against that nature, of which all men par- 
take in common ;”’ for “‘it were idle to speculate at all 
upon the subject, without adverting to the ordinary 
motives of human conduct, and the ordinary influence 
of temptation.”* Unfortunately, however, in the pre- 
sent case, the apprehended perils of the negroes do not 
rest on uncertain conjectures, nor on unfavourable in- 
ferences drawn from past experience. The evidence on 
this subject is ofa substantive character, and in the opi- 
nion of the Anti-Slavery Committee, it fully establishes 
the fact, not only of a future intention to infringe the 
rights of the emancipated classes, but of the actual 
commencement, and the extensive progress of a co- 
lonial system for that purpose. That some general 
impression of such a design must have been produced 
on the minds of the Parliamentary Committee, so far 
back as the year 1836, by the evidence which was then 
laid before them, may be inferred from the reecommenda- 
tion already alluded to, with which their report closes, 
namely, that permanent enactments should be postponed 
until the arrival of the period immediately preceding the 
expiration of the apprenticeship system. It had, indeed, 
been expressly stated before that Committee, as the 
deliberate opinion of one of the witnesses, in reference 
to the Jamaica legislature, (and the remark seems to 
be but too applicable to the legislatures of most of the 
other chartered colonies) that ‘‘ their unceasing object 
had been to frame laws with such adroitness, that they 
might re-enact as much as possible of the ancient system 
of slavery under a new name ;” that ‘‘ at the expiration 
of the apprenticeship, they would not leave an act in 
which they would not try to introduce some system 
which should interfere with the future liberty of the 


* Circular Despatch to Governors of Colonies, 1831. 
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negroes ;” and that in this endeavour ‘‘ they ~would 
succeed in almost every instance,” until public opinion 
and political influence should become an available 
guarantee to the emancipated classes.* 

The main evidence, however, upon which the Anti- 
Slavery Committee intend to rely in supporting such a 
charge, will be the actual proof of a variety of laws 
enacted in different colonies, some of which have been 
sanctioned and are now in force, the real objects of 
which, though under very different pretexts, have been 
to perpetuate practical distinctions of an injurious na- 
ture, and to infringe the future constitutional rights of 
the negroes. 

These mischievous objects are proposed to be effected 
principally by means, first of vagrant and emigration 
laws, the chief design of which is to circumscribe the 
market for free labour; secondly, by prohibitory en- 
actments against the possession or sale of ordinary 
articles of produce or of trade, the jntention of which is, 
among other things, to exclude the emancipated classes 
from independent occupations, and confine them to a 
course of agricultural servitude: thirdly, by contract 
laws, combination laws, and various other enactments, 
the design of which is to give to the employers a mo- 
nopoly of labour, and to keep down a free competition 
for wages.. Fourthly, by new and various modes of 
apprenticeship, the purpose of which is to prolong the 
predial service, together with many of the evils of the 
present system; and, fifthly, by police laws, trespass 
laws, and other penal enactments, introducing unne- 
cessary restraints and coercion, the design of which is 
to create a perpetual surveillance over the emancipated 
classes, and to establish a legislative despotism. The 
entire scope and tendency of these various classes of 
laws will be correctly understood, by describing them 
as so many parts of a scheme, at present but imper- 
fectly developed, for perpetuating, and if need be, for 
coercing and compelling hard and oppressive labour, 


* Evidence, pp. 374—377. 
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at unjust and inadequate wages. A few specimens of 
colonial enactments under each of these divisions, but 
without pretending to an extreme accuracy of arrange- 
ment, will sufficiently answer the twofold purpose of 
proof and illustration. 

First, under the head of vagrancy and emigration 
laws, must be mentioned the disallowed vagrant act of 
Jamaica. 

This act has been stated by a competent legal wit- 
ness, to “consist chiefly of a selection ingeniously pre- 
pared, of the most stringent provisions of past and 
present British vagrant acts; the protective character 
of which was completely destroyed by the omission of 
many of the most important qualifications and excep- 
tions, and by the introduction of new provisions, greatly 
enlarging the power of the magistrate, and proportion- 
ably diminishing the personal freedom of the negro. 
Under pretext of a general law, the negroes were 
manifestly the objets of peculiar coercion; for the 
number of European labourers in the colony was much 
too inconsiderable to be contemplated in such provi- 
sions, and the magistrates possessed besides an express 
power of remitting the punishment in favour of whom- 
soever they pleased. Its necessary consequence, if not 
its intended effect, was at variance with the legiti- 
mate objects of a vagrant law. It was neither cal- 
culated to secure social order, nor to promote free 
labour, nor even to relieve local burdens; but un- 
der colour of all these, it was manifestly calculated to 
establish an oppression closely resembling that for 
which it had been substituted. It might be considered 
virtually to amount to an imprisonment of the negroes 
in their respective parishes, with the perpetual priva- 
tion of arms, and even of such necessary implements as 
might be drawn within the meaning of offensive weapons, 
the use of which, and even of the freeman’s right of 
locomotion, were made to depend wholly on the con- 
struction of a magistrate. By the restrictions put upon 
migration, the lives, industry and talents of the negroes 
were virtually placed at the disposal of the territorial 
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proprietor, upon whom the negroes were thus rendered 
absolutely dependent for their very subsistence. And 
by the erection of an inquisitorial surveillance over the 
minutest movements, circumstances, and conduct of the 
negroes, accompanied with the power of examining 
upon oath the party accused, as to the matter of ac- 
cusation, and of inflicting loss of property and of par- 
sonal liberty, with corporal punishment, at discretion, 
a magisterial despotism was established, which, had 
it been permitted to continue, might have left the 
friends of slavery little to regret at its extinction.” 

These comments are supported by a minute examina- 
tion of the several clauses of the act in question; and 
are further confirmed by the testimony of other wit- 
nesses, proving that the necessary operation, and appa- 
rently the express design of the act was to retain the 
nominally emancipated classes in bondage.* 

Vagrant acts have been also passed in many other 
colonies, on which similar comments might be made. 
The vagrant act of St. Christopher’s is stated by a 
witness to contain objections, some of which are even 
more serious than many of those which may be pre- 
sumed to have occasioned the disallowance of the 
Jamaica act.T 

The oppressive enactments of the St. Vincent’s va- 
grant act, are afirmed to resemble corresponding 
clauses in the two preceding acts. The Barbadoes and 
Antigua acts appear to be not without objection.{ The 
Bermuda vagrant act is stated to be, with few excep- 
tions, a copy of the disallowed Jamaica act, with the 
addition of some further stringent provisions.|| The 
substance of the Cape of Good Hope vagrant ordinances, 
has not transpired, but they are understood to have 
been disallowed on account of their oppressive and ob- 
jectionable nature.¥ 

Some idea of the arbitrary character of these laws, 
may be gathered from the selection of a few of the in- 


* Report on Negro Apprenticeship, appendix and evidence passim. 
+ Appendix, p.74. % Ibid. 75. § Ibid. p. 78. vide Barbadoes act, 
|| Ibid. p. 81. q Ibid. p. 76. 
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stances of misconduct, which are thereby constituted 
serious offences, and subjected to severe punishment. 
Such, for example, are the acts of ‘“‘ wandering in the 
woods without a home, or on the public roads or places ;”” 
‘lurking on estates without permission ;”’ ‘‘ wandering 
abroad, and lodging in taverns, negro-houses, or huts ;”” 
‘‘cultivating waste ground, or collecting its produce ;” 
‘‘ promulgating false reports ;” ‘‘ making false repre- 
sentations with a view to profit;” ‘‘ playing at noisy 
games in the public streets or squares ;” ‘lounging or 
idling about the towns or bays; or being of idle, 
drunken, or disorderly habits, or without any regular 
trade or calling, and refusing to satisfy the magistrates 
on oath ‘‘ of the correctness of their lives.” For actions 
of these and similar kinds, the unhappy offender is, in 
various instances, liable to be seized by any individual, 
dragged before a local magistrate, summarily convicted 
on his own testimony, and punished by a long and 
cruel imprisonment. » 

On the subject of emigration laws, it may be 
deemed superfluous to premise, that they are chiefly 
intended for the protection of employers, in old and 
comparatively impoverished colonies, from which the 
labouring classes may be tempted to depart in search 
of higher wages and superior comforts. Akin to these 
are immigration laws, which in colonies similarly situ- 
ated, seem chiefly designed to shut out a surplus popu- 
lation,—specimens of both descriptions of laws are to be 
met with in recent colonial legislation, and they are 
alike opposed to the freeman’s undoubted liberty to 
choose his home. 

The emigration laws of Barbados and Antigua, may 
be mentioned together : their provisions closely resemble 
each other. The Barbados act requires, that the labourer 
who desires to emigrate, shall report his intention on 
oath to the churchwarden of the parish, who shall there- 
upon associate with himself a neighbouring justice of 
the peace. The proposed emigrant is then required to 
prove to the satisfaction of these associated authorities, 
that he has no kindred, legitimate or illegitimate, who 
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on his emigration will become destitute ; or if he have 
such kindred, he shall make satisfactory provision for 
them during his absence ; and in default of this, a cer- 
tificate of leave is to be refused.* In the Antigua act, 
he must likewise prove, that he is subject to no pending 
contract for labour.t| The difhculty of proving a nega- 
tive at all, especially to the satisfaction of unwilling 
parties, or of making a provision satisfactory to such 
parties, in addition tothe delay of a month required for 
the publication of the certificate of leave, are equivalent 
of course to a prohibition of departure, as often as the 
local authorities may think fit so to employ them. 
Under the same head may be noticed a clause in a 
recent act of St. Vincent’s, which prohibits the labourer 
from leaving the town or parish in which he last served, 
without a license from the magistrate, under pain of 
imprisonment, until he procures a testimonial, which 
if he cannot procure within twenty-one days, he is 
to be adjudged and treated as a yagabond. 

Specimens of enactments against immigration may be 
seen in the laws of St. Christopher’s, St. Vincent’s and 
the Bahamas; their objects are effected either by im- 
prisonment of the unwelcome visitor, or by banishment 
from the colony. { 

It is unnecessary to attempt to prove, in aggravation 
of the positive personal injuries inflicted by laws of this 
class, the depressing effect affirmed by this Committee 
to be produced upon the price of labour, by confining 
the labourers to particular localities, and thus prevent- 
ing a fair competition for wages. 

The second class of laws to be considered, consists of © 
prohibitory enactments, which virtually exclude the 
negroesfrom the exercise of independent occupations, and 
compel them to a life of agricultural servitude. These 
objects are proposed to be effected, not generally by 
professed laws for the purpose, but, in conformity with 
an objectionable West Indian practice, by clauses intro- 


* P. P. pie LV.-App. p. 29. + Allowed April 26th, 1837. 
t Negro Apprenticeship Report, Appendix, pp. 74, 77. 
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duced into other laws, nominally for other purposes. 
Various clauses indirectly tending to these results, will 
be found in the vagrant acts above alluded to—such for 
instance are those, which give to the magistrate and to 
individuals a vexatious right of inspection over the 
persons and employments of the emancipated classes, 
accompanied with the power of search and examination 
on the slightest suspicion. There are positive enact- 
ments, however, of the same kind. 

An act for regulating the sale of commodities in 
Antigua, expressly prohibits the offering for sale 
or barter in any part of the island, of any grass, 
cane-tops, trash, or magoss, milk, or fresh butter, with- 
out a regular pass, dated and signed by the owner, 
_manager, or director of the estate from which the same 
is sent.* And under this act, any person may seize the 
offender, and carry him before a justice of the peace, 
who, on proof of the offence, is directed to dispose of 
the articles to the informing party; and the offender, 
if unable satisfactorily to account for the possession, is 
punished as a receiver of stolen goods. An act for a 
similar purpose in Bermuda, of a still more stringent 
character, compels all persons importing, sending, 
carrying, or exposing for sale, any garden or farm 
produce, when required by any constable, so to do, to 
prove the ownership to his satisfaction ; and in case of 
suspicion of theft, not only the possessor of the article, 
but all persons through whose hands the commodity 
shall have passed within a month, may, in like manner, 
be examined, and on failure to establish their inno- 
cence, may be fined or imprisoned, with hard labour 
on the treadmill, or solitary confinement, or both. The 
list of the prohibited articles includes corn, and all 
other kinds of grain, fruit, esculent vegetables, and 
roots of all sorts, poultry of all sorts, grass, eggs, milk, 
palmetto tops and leaves, honey and honeycomb.} 

Clauses of a similar kind, have been perseveringly 
introduced into every fresh enactment of the Jamaica 
Police Bill. 

* Negro Apprenticeship Report, Appen. p. 78. — + Ibid. p, 80. 
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Similar provisions of an aggravated kind, appear in 
the St. Christopher’s Vagrant Act, which actually en- 
danger the use of any implement of husbandry by the 
negroes in their own grounds. And they are to be met 
with in a still more offensive form in an act of the Vir- 
gin Islands for improving the administration of justice 
in that colony.* The necessary consequence of laws of 
this description, is stated by one of the witnesses 
examined by the Parliamentary Committee, to be ‘‘ to 
discourage the production of such articles by small pro- 
prietors and occupiers.” And apart from the impolicy 
of this legislation, he observes, ‘‘ the injustice is obvious 
of exposing such individuals, being themselves the 
owners, to the punishment of felony, unless by mere 
good fortune they be able to prove their property in the 
identical articles so found in their possession.” In ad- 
dition to these restraints upon the possession or sale of 
farming produce, another class of laws of an invidious 
and oppressive character exists in various colonies, of 
which the enactments of Tobago present the most not- 
able instance. They encourage the destruction of a 
species of stray stock commonly belonging to the negro 
proprietor, by rewards given to the destroyer, while 
they protect another description of stray stock com- 
monly belonging to wealthier proprietors, by heavy 
penalties upon the party who injures them.T 

Such laws as these, when taken together, tend greatly 
to discourage, if not prohibit, the occupation of the 
negroes as independent agriculturists. 

Nor is this all. In various colonies other restraints 
are put upon petty traffic of almost every description. 
The vagrant act of Jamaica virtually prohibited the 
occupation of petty chapmen and pedlars, by punishing 
them as vagabonds ; and an act of Antigua accomplishes 
the same object, by affixing a heavy license upon that 
employment. The mere possession again of wood, 
iron, copper, lead, or brass, pewter, dross, or lumber 
_ of any kind, in the islands of Jamaica, St. Christopher’s, 


* Negro Appren. Rep. Appen. p. 74, + Ibid. p. 15. 
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and Antigua, is discouraged by enactments, which ex- 
pose the independent tradesman—the blacksmith for 
instance, the carpenter, and the mason, to the most 
fearful risks of summary punishment.* 

The third class of laws to be considered consists of 
contract laws, combination laws, and other enactments, 
the tendency of which is to secure continuous services, 
and at the same time to depress wages. Laws of this 
class profess to be for settling the relations between 
masters and servants; for the more easy recovery of 
wages ; for the summary redress of the grievances of 
either party ; and for the better protection of persons 
in such dependent situations—objects, the mere recital 
of which, discovers their vital importance to the labour- 
ing classes. Upon the fair and equitable character of 
such laws, indeed, depends mainly the practical welfare 
of the emancipated negroes. 

An examination of the various colonial enactments 
under this title, will commence with those of Antigua 
and Bermuda, not only because they have been longer 
in operation, but because the honourable place which 
these colonies hold in the march of freedom occasions 
their laws to be considered in some measure as 
models for general legislation. Lord Aberdeen, in 
a despatch addressed to the Governor of Antigua, in 
the year 1834, taking this view of the subject, inti-. 
mates the necessity, on that account, of paying more 
than common attention to a law of that colony which 
had just been enacted.| The law in question was 
to regulate contracts, and was disallowed for various 
cogent reasons. Among these may be mentioned the 
opportunities of fraud it afforded by authorizing verbal 
contracts, under the name of ‘‘ special hirings;” the 
dangerous discretion it bestowed on single, and perhaps 
interested magistrates, in the punishment of the misde- 
meanors of servants,—the want of reciprocity it exhi- 
bited both as to the amount and the application of . 
penalties to be inflicted respectively on employers 


* Negro Apprenticeship, Appen. + P. P. pt. II. continued, p. 34. 
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and servants ; and the compulsory connection it estab- 
lished between tenancy and labour on the same estate, 
almost necessarily involving therein the compulsory 
appropriation of the labourer’s services at the landlord’s 
own price, a regulation which his lordship truly stated 
to be most directly opposed to personal freedom. An- 
other law, purporting to be an amendment of the 
former, has since been allowed in that colony, which, 
under colour of removing the preceding objections, 
requires written agreements to be entered into with 
scrupulous formality in all cases of special hiring, even 
for the shortest periods of time; but at thesame time 
enacts, that verbal or implied contracts shall be con- 
strued to be yearly hirings, determinable at a month’s 
notice. . 

The effect of this alteration seems. to be to increase 
the danger to be guarded against, by imposing a bur- 
densome check on contracts by the week or the day, 
while it leaves the longer periods of service unprotected. 
So far, moreover, from limiting, it greatly enlarges the 
magistrate’s discretion of inflicting punishments for 
minor offences : it aggravates the want of reciprocity in 
respect of penalties, by withdrawing them altogether from 
the employer; at the same time that it virtually con- 
fines to him the power of appeal against the magistrate’s 
decision ; and it indirectly perpetuates the connection 
between tenancy and labour, by making the occupation 
of a tenement in the character of a servant to the land- 
lord prima facie evidence of a yearly hiring. Enact- 
ments so inequitable as these could not, one had thought, 
have been defended on constitutional principles; yet 
the joint committee of the council and assembly of An- 
tigua, in reporting upon the rejected law, affirm their 
right to retain its provisions in perfect consistency 
with the law of England ; and contend, on the same 
ground, that they would have been warranted in directly 
coercing their labourers ‘‘ to work at a settled rate of 
wages: and even, if need should be, to proceed to 
extremities with them. -They had yet to learn, they 
observe, that ‘‘a rod must not be held over a child 
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for the purposes of domestic discipline, because it 
could not be lawfully used for correcting the licentious 
habits of a man.” And considering the numerical 
disproportion existing between the higher and lower 
classes, and the suddenness with which the latter had 
so recently passed from slavery to freedom, it was their 
conscientious conviction that they could not safely con- 
sent to place them, ‘‘ as they were gravely instructed 
to do,’ completely on a level with the free-born pea- 
santry of England.* | 

This objectionable law. does. not appear to have been 
ever repealed, and it may be presumed, therefore, to 
be still in force in Antigua. Its inequitable enact- 
ments, assisted by combinations among the planters 
to enforce the original amount of labour, and to fix 
a low scale of wages, and further aided by the emi- 
gration law, have had the most pernicious effects upon 
the labouring population of that colony; who, not- 
withstanding the eulogies which in other respects have 
been deservedly passed upon their former owners, are 
still in a condition closely resembling that of serfs, 
and suffer extreme penury. A comparison of the 
miserable price of labour in Antigua with the wages 
of free labour in Jamaica and Demerara, or even with 
the cost of slave labour, as stated by the apologists of 
the old system, will by its inferiority in amount to each 
.f these, exhibit in a striking light, the grievous injus- 
tice done to the emancipated classes, by the united 
operation of such arbitrary and oppressive causes. An 
act of Bermuda contains objectionable provisions, simi- 
lar to those which have been just noticed. 

The recent laws of Jamaica are of the same practi- 
cally injurious character. By the proposed law against 
unlawful combinations, among other things, all contracts 
and agreements between masters and labourers, trades- 
men, artificers, journeymen, or other persons for hire, 
or rent in lieu thereof, except only for domestic ser- 


* P.P. pt.-Ill. (2) p..258. / 
+ The average price in Antigua appears to be less than sixpence 
sterling per day : in Jamaica and Demerara treble that sum. 
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vices for any period not exceeding thirty days, are 
required to be in writing, and to be executed with the 
strictest formalities ;—an enactment which, although 
the validity of unwritten contracts is nominally reserved 
to the servant as against his master, is evidently in- 
tended to discourage short periods of service of every 
description. By the act for facilitating the recovery of 
premises, under pretext of preventing the labouring 
classes from becoming houseless vagrants, the landlord 
is authorized to contract for labour instead of rent, to 
be paid weekly, which if negligently or insufficiently 
performed by the tenant, and not made good on notice 
within fourteen days, subjects him to summary eject- 
ment, without even an oath on the part of the landlord 
of the tenant’s failure ; and on the other hand, all such 
tenancies are to be deemed yearly holdings, as against 
the tenant, continuing over from year to year until 
legally determined. 

By the combination act, again, of the same colony, 
any labourer or other person who enters into any com- 
bination to obtain or procure an advance of wages, or 
who by persuasion, without violence, endeavours to pre- 
vent any unhired person from hiring himself to any 
master requiring his services, or to hinder any master or 
other person from hiring whomsoever he may think 
proper, may be fined or imprisoned with hard labour 
for two months. And by the act for registering porters 
and carriers, which includes in its operation all persons 
seeking employment by the job or day, or portions of 
the day, in any town in the island, all such persons are 
placed under the immediate inspection of the police, 
being compelled to register their names and places of 
abode annually, together with all changes of residence ; 
to purchase and wear badges, and to resort to particular 
stations for employment. Nor can any employer engage 
any other than a registered person, if there be one, for 
any transient job whatever. And all offences against 
this act aré punishable by fine or by imprisonment, with 
hard labour.* It is easy to perceive the intention of 

* Vide Laws of A. D. 1836, 1837. 
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the Jamaica legislature, in thus adopting the model of 
Antigua, to be to effect the double object of destroying 
a free competition for wages, and securing a monopoly 
of labour. 

The fourth class of enactments to be considered 
bears an intimate relation to those which immediately 
precede it. It consists of a variety of laws for creating 
or regulating new modes of predial apprenticeship. 
The kinds of enactments to be now noticed, are those 
which provide for the importation of foreign labourers, 
of which the most objectionable instance is that of the 
Kast India coolies; for the apprenticeship of captured 
Africans, liberated under slave-trade treaties; and for 
the apprenticeship of children, either under parental 
or parochial authority. A few observations must 
suthce upon each of these several species of predial 
servitude. 

In British Guiana a law was passed for the protection 
and regulation of imported labourers, which has since 
undergone considerable amendment, but it must still be 
regarded as wholly insufficient to protect the persons 
imported against the consequences of their own impru- 
dence and the artifices of designing individuals.* Its 
practical effect will certainly be to perpetuate a condition 
as nearly as possible resembling the present appren- 
ticeship. An ordinance for a similar purpose has been 
passed in Trinidad, of which it need only be remem- 
bered, that while its protective provisions are peculiarly 
fallacious, it contains a clause whereby the employer 
may assign the apprentice to another person, with the 
consent of the magistrate alone; and another clause, 
which, by making it unlawful for labourers to absent 
themselves from the estate for any other purpose than 
to attend some place of public worship, without the 
permission of their employers, practically imprisons them 
upon the estate, and deprives them even of the means 
of seeking redress at the hands of the local magistrates 
to whom the administration of this law is entrusted.{ 


* P. P. pt. III. (2) Appendix, p. 53. + Ibid, p. 141. 
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The scheme for importing;the East India coolies has 
justly excited public disapprobation in this country. 
A bill, it is true, is now pending in parliament for 
their better protection; but it must be evident, that 
in colonies where the profits of cultivation present such 
constant temptations to oppression: where a_ total 
ignorance of the vernacular language, laws, customs 
and habits, on the part of the imported labourer, so 
greatly enhances that temptation ; where public opinion 
is at best but a slight protection against this species of 
injustice; and where the legal protectors themselves, 
either have in the first instance, or may soon acquire, 
interests prejudicial to those of their clients,—the con- 
dition of the imported labourer can never be safe. 

The laws affecting the liberated Africans are oppres- 
sive in a very high degree. The professed object of 
the slave-trade treaties was to confer freedom upon these 
unhappy persons. The status of a liberated African 
in the British colonies appears, however, from a recent 
treaty with Spain, to be definitively fixed as an appren- 
tice. In Trinidad, and likewise in British Guiana, 
Ordinances have accordingly been passed. That of 
Trinidad, which may be regarded as a model for the 
other colonies, professes, like the preamble of the Abo- 
lition Act, to provide for promoting the ‘industry and 
good conduct” of liberated Africans transferred to that 
Island.* It accordingly authorises the indenting of 
these persons to a predial servitude, and under the pro- 
visions of this ordinance, a large number of nominally 
emancipated captives, whose title to liberty and whose 
docility and efficiency are equally unquestionable, have, 
without distinction of age or sex, become predial ap- 
prentices. Their remuneration amounts to a bare 
subsistence, and their practical condition, though in 
most respects analogous to that of the negroes appren- 
ticed under the abolition law, is in various particulars 
still harder and more objectionable. The extent to 
which this new apprenticeship was designed to be 


* Ordinance, A.D. 1835. 
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applied, may be inferred. from a document, which 
suggests that at least 10,000 male Africans might be 
distributed annually, throughout the colonies, without 
causing any inconvenience to the resident population. 
There is reason, however, to hope; that this wholesale 
system of oppression, has been for the present autho- 
ritatively suspended. Finally, under this head must be 
considered the laws for apprenticing children to predial 
servitude, whether by their own voluntary act,crat the will 
of their relatives, or by the act of the local authorities. 
Of these different methods of juvenile apprenticeship, 
specimens might be furnished from various colonies, but 
they all present a common character, and appear to be 
intended for a common object, namely, the obtaining a 
lengthened period of service on terms wholly dispropor- 
tioned to its real value. Anact of Bermuda, forinstance, 
enables churchwardens and overseers, with the assentonly 
of the justices of the parish, (the authorities in this in- 
stance being most probably planters, )to bind out any poor 
child they shall think proper, to predial service, until the 
age of twenty-one, or in case of a female, until marriage. 
No prohibition appears to have been put even upon the 
interference of planters and churchwardens in their 
own cases, nor any limitation upon the number of ap- 
prentices to be assigned to each employer.* The British 
Guiana Ordinance gives a similar power, under certain 
circumstances, to the guardian or next of kin of any 
person under the age of fifteen and of the full age of 
nine years, and to the boards of church and poors’ fund 
of the different districts of that colony, on the formal 
condition, however, that such apprenticeship will, in 
the opinion of the assenting justice, be advantageous to 
the child.f And a similar enactment exists in Trinidad, 
which is open to the additional objection, that in this 
colony, the master is authorised with the sole consent 
of the magistrate, to assign the apprentice to any other 
employer.{ The abuses of which these various enact- 


~* Negro Apprenticeship, Appendix, p. 80.. | + Ordinance, supra. 
t Ordinance, A.D. 1834. 
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ments are susceptible, in colonies but just emerging 
from a system of avowed slavery, are too obvious to 
need specific mention. 

The two preceding classes of laws have been more 
minutely considered; because they disclose in an emi- 
nent degree, the pervading object of the new system,— 
the object to which every other appears to be subser- 
vient—namely, the procuring of agricultural labour at 
less than its real value. 

The fifth and last class will consist of a variety of 
penal enactments of a restrictive or coercive kind, as 
likewise of police laws, trespass laws, and laws relating 
tosummary convictions—which, as auxiliary to the two 
preceding classes, are designed to place the labouring 
population more completely under magisterial authority. 
Specimens of these enactments are to be met with in 
many of the vagrant and emigration laws, forming the 
penal machinery by which such laws are to be enforced ; 
and others again are to be found under their respective 
titles. They are to be generally objected to as unne- 
cessarily imposing harassing restraints and annoyances ; 
converting into serious offences actions which elsewhere 
would scarcely be deemed the subject of penal legis- 
lation ; giving undue authority to police officers and to 
private individuals in the apprehension of offenders ; 
establishing unconstitutional methods of conviction ; and 
generally investing a local and interested magistracy 
with discretionary powers of punishment, of an arbi- 
trary and dangerous description. ‘The united effects 
of laws of this kind are accurately described by the 
comments already cited upon the disallowed Jamaica 
Vagrant Act. 

Thus an act of St. Christopher’s prohibits the opening 
of houses for dancing or other noisy merriment without 
a written license, on each occasion, from a justice. 
The law of the Bahamas declares that all assem- 
blages, for no specific and lawful object, all loitering, 
carousing, or the like, in or about liquor shops—loud 
singing or whistling, playing at cricket, or other like 
games; flying of kites or other like pastimes, in or 
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near to streets or highways, to be unlawful; and 
offering meat, corn, or other articles for sale in the 
market, in a loud voice, to ‘‘ attract customers,” is 
subject to an imprisonment of five days. The law of 
Antigua, in the same arbitrary spirit, punishes ‘“ un- 
suitable ” conduct in the streets, or playing at bat and 
ball, with a fine of £5, or in default of immediate 
payment, with imprisonment in the common gaol for 
twenty-one days. By a variety of penal laws in Ja- 
maica, Tobago, and Bermuda, private individuals with- 
out warrant are authorised and encouraged to apprehend 
offenders. The prohibitory law of Antigua actually 
enjoins that this should be done, and that the offender 
should be carried, ‘‘ as soon as conveniently may be,” 
before some justice, (not necessarily the nearest) who is 
authorised, on conviction, to reward the informer by 
disposing of the prohibited articles to him. And by 
the police law of the same colony, negro constables may 
be appointed by the justices, on estates, at the request 
and recommendation of employers, whose jurisdic- 
tion is to be confined to the population of plantations 
alone.* By the trespass laws of Jamaica not only have 
the most stringent enactments been passed against 
entering upon private property, without permission, and 
the most arbitrary means of prevention and punishment 
been established : but the damaging of any useful plant 
or shrub is made penal, and cutting a twig, or digging 
up a root in a country teeming with excessive vege- 
tation, may be followed by instant apprehension and 
punishment. The stealing of any such article meets 
with a punishment of corresponding severity.[ On the 
other hand, injuries done to the property or produce of 
predial servants by their landlords, are but slightly 
visited. And in some colonies, it has been seen, that 
the wanton destruction of stock has been directly en- 
couraged. art 
In scarcely any of the colonial trespass acts, again, Is 


* Negro Apprenticeship, Appendix and Laws passim. 
+ Appendix and Laws. 
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any exception made of persons acting under a reason- 
able supposition of right: and even where such an 
exception is made, it can be expected to avail but little, 
where the proprietors, as a class, are the judges. 

By the laws of Jamaica, Barbadoes, Bermuda, and 
the Bahamas, moreover, not only may persons be ap- 
prehended on mere suspicion, but they may be ex- 
amined on oath as to the matter of accusation, and 
consequently compelled to criminate themselves; and 
the fines imposed on the offenders, where they do not 
go to the accusers, are frequently handed over to the 
parish officers, and go therefore in reduction of local 
expences.* Finally, these arbitrary provisions are to be 
summarily executed by local magistrates, for whose 
benefit they have been chiefly enacted; who possess 
the most dangerous discretionary powers, both of in- 
flicting and remitting punishment. The power of 
punishment includes exorbitant fines, long and even 
unlimited imprisonments, unlimited floggings, and 
transportations, even for life; while assaults and other 
offences may be dismissed, if they shall appear to the 
magistrates to be undeserving of notice. 

Such then, in brief, are the laws which have been 
from time to time proposed as substitutes for the ap- 
prenticeship system, so far as these laws are at present 
known. And if to these be further added the harsh 
enactments recently passed in Jamaica and elsewhere, 
for the summary expulsion of the negro tenancy from 
their present habitations, and the unjust laws which 
may be expected to follow upon the model of a Bahama 
act for ejecting the occupiers of waste lands after long 
continued enjoyment, acondition of abject dependence 
and of magisterial despotism will undoubtedly be esta- 
blished, as remarked by the commentator on the Ja- 
maica vagrant act,: which, if permitted to remain in 
operation, would leave to the friends of slavery little to 
regret at its nominal extinction. With a scheme of 


* Negro Apprenticeship, Appendix, passim. 
+ Negro Apprenticeship Report and Evidence. 
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colonial legislation before them, though incomplete, 
yet so decisive of its real character, the Anti-Slavery 
Committee may well demand, whether the apprehen- 
sions expressed by them for the future safety of the 
emancipated classes, were not correctly founded; whe- 
ther, in fact, a design has not very generally existed in 
the colonies, of frustrating the practical intentions of 
the British abolition act, and withholding from the 
negroes the enjoyment of unqualified freedom? 

A slight degree of reflection on the preceding enact- 
ments, must convince every impartial mind of the 
reality of this design and of the consequent danger ; 
but the extent of both can.only be appreciated by a 
careful examination of the laws themselves, considered 
in their relative and aggregate effects. It will be im- 
possible to enter at large into this most complicated 
and interesting enquiry. A single instance of this 
mode of viewing the subject must suffice. The extreme 
injustice and cruelty of a vagrancy law, for example, or 
a trespass law, which incarcerates the houseless wan- 
derer, who may be discovered sleeping under a tree, 
or taking refuge in a hovel, can only be adequately 
felt when viewed in connection with a law which sum- 
marily ejects him from his accustomed habitation, and 
compels him either to submit to the unjust terms pro- 
posed by an avaricious employer, or to incur the risk 
of severe punishment as a vagrant and a trespasser. It 
may be urged that the laws which form the subject of 
these animadversions are general in their nature, and 
applicable alike to all persons; and this indeed is true 
in theory, but their practical effect discloses an un- 
doubted purpose to make the emancipated classes the 
peculiar objects of continued restraint and coercion ; 
nor is fault to be found merely with the laws them- 
selves. They indeed, as already shown, are essentially 
vicious, but it cannot be denied that concurring pre- 
judices, of a nature wholly inimical to justice, have 
rendered their administration still more partial and 
defective. Lord Sligo, speaking of the administration 
of justice in Jamaica, expresses the following opinion, 
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which may be applied, unhappily, with too much cor- 
rectness to most of the other colonies. ‘‘ Whatever,” 
he observes, ‘‘ may be said in other countries of the 
equity of passing laws which equally affect all classes, 
here it is not applicable; however impartially such 
laws may appear to work in the letter, the spirit in 
which they are administered in Jamaica gives them a 
totally different character: the truth is, that there are 
no sympathies between the twoclasses,—the magistrates, 
and those on whose conduct they have to adjudicate ; 
and that, without imputing any corrupt motives to the 
one, the result is most unfavourable to the other.” ‘‘ In 
truth there is no justice in the general local institutions 
of Jamaica, because there is no public opinion to which 
an appeal can be made.’’* 

A witness examined before the Committee on negro 
apprenticeship, has indeed expressed a belief that the 
extension of the various elective franchises to many of 
the emancipated classes, at the expiration of the ap- 
prenticeship system, may give a new impulse to public 
opinion in the colonies, ‘‘ which, instead of being di- 
rected as heretofore, entirely to the defence of slavery, 
would thenceforth be directed to the maintenance of 
civil rights.”” But without questioning the beneficial 
effect of such causes to a certain extent, it might be 
sufficient to observe that their operation must neces- 
sarily be very gradual, and in the mean time that the 
franchises themselves are not secured from danger. 

The Anti-Slavery Committee are not prepared to 
state the exact modifications to which these franchises 
have been already subjected in various colonies, but 
attempts have certainly been made, and in some in- 
stances successfully, to place these franchises for the 
future beyond the reach of the great mass of the eman- 
cipated population. An election law has been repeat- 
edly passed within the last two years in Jamaica, of so 
exclusive a character, that if sanctioned at home, it 


* « Jamaica under the Apprenticeship System,” pp. 10-109. 
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must practically restore an almost absolute rule to the 
planters. * 

The qualifications for voting in British Guiana,t 
Bermuda,{ and Antigua,§ again, appear to be too 
high to afford adequate protection to the labouring 
classes; and one objectionable feature seems common 
to the enactments of most of the colonies, namely, that 
an equal amount of qualification is required for the ex- 
ercise of the local as of the political franchises. Thus 
the qualification in Bermuda to vote for a mayor, alder- 
man, or common councilman, a vestryman, church- 
warden, or constable, or to vote for any parish expen- 
diture whatever, is the same as the qualification to 
vote for a member of assembly. ‘This qualification, 
which by a late act has been considerably raised, is 
attached to the possession of property of the value 
of £100: and jurymen are now not only required to be 
literate persons, but likewise to be possessed of property 
of that amount of currency: and all juries de medietate 
lingue are abolished. When the important nature of 
the business transacted by parochial authorities in the 
colonies, and the extreme importance of local as well 
as of political franchises to the protection of the eman- 
cipated classes is duly considered, these indirect attempts 
to exclude them from the common immunities of free- 
men will be justly reprobated. It seems vain, how- 
ever, to hope for this protection, if the colonial legisla- 
tures, as in the case of Antigua, are to be permitted by 
a simple resolution—to change the amount of qualifica- 
tion at pleasure, and thus to constitute themselves a 
self-elected body. In offering these remarks, the Anti- 
Slavery Committee disclaim all political predilections, 
and on behalf of the negroes, contend only for a just 
and equal share in those elective rights, the enjoyment 
of which is essential to their future freedom. 

It will not have escaped observation, that the evi- 
dence already adduced has reference chiefly to enact- 


* Vide Published Laws, 1836, 1837. + P. P. pt. V. (2) p. 224. 
{ tbid. pt. 1. continued p.517.  § Sturge’s West Indies, Appen. p,9. 
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ments affecting the negroes emancipated under the 
British act of abolition ; and that it does not comprise 
the laws of the Mauritius. It may be briefly observed 
of the enactments of that colony, that they have been 
generally disallowed ; and that its conduct on this sub- 
ject has been so disloyal and refractory, as to leave no 
hope of future legislation which does not emanate from 
home. But besides these topics, which may be said to 
be of primary importance, there are others, of a deeply 
interesting nature, which come within the scope of the 
present inquiry, and demand a contemporaneous adjust- 
ment. Such are those laws which inflict hardships and 
oppression upon the liberated Africans, already alluded 
to; to these may be added, laws affecting the anoma- 
lous condition of the Maroons, and other free black 
communities.; together with all laws and customs which 
create or recognize any injurious distinctions of colour ; 
and likewise all other laws and customs, the practical 
operation of which must be deemed to be prejudicial to 
the altered condition of colonial society. The compre- 
hensive character of the objects sought to be attained 
by the Anti-Slavery Committee will be best explained, 
however, by repeating one of their own former reso- 
lutions, namely, ‘‘ that nothing ean fulfil the just 
expectations of the British public, after an expenditure 
of twenty millions sterling for the utter extinction of 
every vestige of slavery, except the entire repeal of all 
eolonial laws which either by express enactment or 
their operation, tend to restrain the negro population 
m the free use of their own labour, or disposal of the 
fruits thereof; or otherwise make any practical and 
injurious distinctions between the coloured classes and 
the free white inhabitants of the colonies ; and the ap- 
plication moreover of the most efficient means for pre- 
venting the future enaetment of any such laws, or any 
laws similar in effect, diminishing the rights of the 
eoloured classes as free British subjects.” 

Having established, then, a case of great and immi- 
nent danger to the emancipated classes, arising from 
unjust and tyrannical laws in the colonies, the Anti- 
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Slavery Committee are next led to enquire by what most 
efficient means this danger may be prevented, and the 
objects of their anxious desire be most certainly attained. 
Upon the objects themselves the friends of the cause 
are unanimously agreed, whatever doubts may at pre- 
sent exist in the minds of some, as to the most effectual 
means of accomplishing them. 

If the preceding examination of colonial laws have 
produced its intended effect, it will have exploded the 
idea of safety in leaving the welfare of the negroes to 
the care of colonial assemblies, or, for the present, to 
their own unaided exertions. It were equally vain, it 
may be feared, to expect that their interests will be 
adequately superintended by the proprietary body at 
home, who are well known to be making exertions, of 
which the fruits will shortly appear. To suppose that the 
executive department, which exereises the chief control 
over numerous colonies, and is already oppressed with 
the weight of its ordinary duties, possesses within itself 
either sufficient resources, or sufficient leisure, to com- 
plete with promptness the extraordinary work of revi- 
sion and preparation absolutely necessary to the ad- 
justment of the altered relations of colonial society, 
and the future security of the emancipated classes, 
would be, it is presumed, to under-rate its present 
burdens, and to over-estimate its official powers. 

What other means present themselves, it may be 
enquired, of accomplishing these paramount objects 
without delay ? For it were as unwise to suppose that 
existing laws can be permitted to remain, as that legis- 
lation for the future can be long suffered to stand still. 
—Meanwhile the present opportunity, in the opinion of 
most reflecting persons, is invaluable for laying a broad 
and sure foundation of future freedom.—Under these 
circumstances, the Anti-Slavery Committee considering 
the critical position of their cause, and duly appreciating 
the solemn guarantee given by the British parliament 
for the entire and unqualified freedom of the emanct 
pated classes, have arrived, in the first place, at a deli- 
berate judgment, that the imperial authority which 
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enacted can alone effectually bestow and secure tlie 
permanent enjoyment of these inestimable privileges ; 
and, in the next place, that with a view to the complete 
accomplishment of these essential objects, properly 
qualified and impartial persons should be appointed to 
form an independent tribunal in this country, whose 
immediate duty it should be to inspect all laws pro- 
posed to be passed as accompaniments to the abolition 
of the apprenticeship system; to revise all colonial laws 
affecting the constitutional rights and privileges of the 
coloured classes; and to suggest such just and equal 
principles of government, as, subject to the approval of 
parliament, should become authoritative and binding 
on future colonial legislation. 

Among the many advantages which such a method 
suggests, would be the ample opportunity thus afforded 
for the examination of every species of official informa- 
tion from the colonies: the means thus provided for a 
comprehensive comparison of the several portions of 
a new system,—an advantage, the necessity of which 
has been painfully evinced by the many mischiefs 
which have heretofore flowed from premature and 
piece-meal legislation; and the salutary influence, in 
addition, which the mere existence of such a tribu- 
nal would be sure to exercise at the present juncture, 
over the proceedings of colonial legislatures and fune- 
tionaries. 

The Anti-Slavery Committee are not indeed so san- 
guine as to presume that the operation of these or of 
any other external causes, however ably directed, would 
at once prevent the occurrence of future mischiefs, or 
effect a radical and speedy removal of all the inveterate 
evils springing from an unnatural condition of slavery. 
The disease, they are ready to admit, requires a moral 
at least as much as a legislative remedy; and to time, 
assisted by the prevalence of more enlightened views 
in the colonies, uniting to establish a mutual confidence 
between the several classes, must undoubtedly be left a 
perfect social restoration. But the proposed means are, 
in this instance, requisite to quicken these internal 
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causes of improvement, and to facilitate their undis- 
turbed_ operation. 

For the promotion of these’natural sources of pros- 
perity, the first efforts of such a tribunal would be 
directed to a full discovery of the errors of the past, 
and the establishment of better principles for the 
future. An immediate check would be given to a 
course of partial and irritating legislation, whose per- 
nicious progress both creates new mischiefs and gives 
perpetuity to old ones; and fuller scope would be 
afforded to the exercise of those social rights upon 
which the welfare and security of communities de- 
pend. Above all, new facilities would thus be created 
for extending such a system of education in the co- 
lonies, as, while teaching the emancipated classes 
the nature and value of their duties and their privi- 
leges, would supply them, at the same time, with 
ample power to protect themselves. Of such an educa- 
tion, combined with the possession of such privileges, 
it may, in a word, be affirmed, that it forms the stabi- 
lity of every constitutional government, and is the best 
safeguard of the liberties of the people. The Anti- 
Slavery Committee will not attempt, however, to point 
out the precise methods by which these important ob- 
jects are to be effected, some of which are well known 
to have been already provided by government, and to 
await only the means of practical application ; neither 
will they enter in any degree into the merely political 
bearings of the subject. But in urging still further the 
necessity of adopting suitable and efhcacious means of 
future government, some general observations cannot 
with propriety be omitted. As it regards the emanci- 
pated classes, it must be ever borne in mind, that 
henceforward they are entitled to be treated not only as 
freemen, but as fellow-subjects. The British Abolition 
Act has made them free, and their own unparalleled 
patience and good conduct have proved that they are 
possessed of the best impulses of humanity. At pre- 
sent they are impressed with a deep and reverential 
respect for law, as contradistinguished from the domes 
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tie tyranny to which they have been heretofore sub- 
jected ; it is of the utmost importance, therefore, that 
the character of all future laws should tend to cherish 
this respect by perpetuating the opinion of their justice 
and impartiality. The most hopeless condition of 
society which can be conceived, is that in which the 
laws themselves become a cloak for oppression, and are 
equally to be despised and feared. 

In adapting legislation to the future exigencies of 
the colonies, the Anti-Slavery Committee feel that 
too great stress cannot be laid upon local peculiarities 
of circumstance and character. The emancipated 
colonies, for example, are, in general, distinguished 
by two great peculiarities from the mother country ; 
the first of which is a natural one, and consists in 
the extreme facilities they possess for supplying the 
means of necessary subsistence: the second, an acci- 
dental, and it may be hoped, a temporary one, is the 
unfortunate illiberality displayed by local legislatures 
and functionaries, as compared with the supreme execu- 
tive authority. Disparities so great in circumstance 
and character, cannot be overlooked with safety. To 
sanction the same species and amount of control over 
the labouring classes in the colonies while these peen- 
liarities last, as might be safely permitted at home, 
would be almost certainly productive of oppression and 
misery. On this account, as well as because of the 
intrinsic demerit of much of the ancient statutory law 
of the mother country, a great danger arises, which can- 
not be too vigilantly watched, that of implicitly adopting 
British precedents for colonial legislation. This mis- 
chief is already in active progress—-the future liberties 
of the emancipated classes will be sapped, if at all, by 
unsuitable laws of home manufacture; and no worse 
tyranny need be desired by the most ardent admirers 
of the past system, than could be speciously extracted 
from the British statute book, by the simple process of 
adding stringency to some clauses, and withdrawing 
the protective character from others. 

To apply these remarks briefly to the various classes 
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of laws which have been previously examined—a va- 
grancy law suited to the condition of the mother country 
offers no correct model of legislation to the colonies. 
In communities where the means of subsistence are thus 
easy, and parochial burdens are extremely light or 
wholly unknown,—where the docility of the lower 
orders, moreover, has been placed beyond a question, — 
a vagrancy provision, should it be at all needed, ought 
to be one of the most lenient kind. It is utterly incon- 
sistent with the freeman’s right of choosing his place of 
residence, including the optional disposal cf his time and 
of the fruits of his labour, to impose any restraints upon 
him which are not absolutely required for the protection 
of society. ‘To compel him to better his condition, or 
improve his diet by means of a vagrancy law, even if 
the attempt were sincere, would be opposed to the first 
notions of constitutional liberty. Such objects must 
be attained by encouraging artificial tastes, and offering 
the usual incentives to increased industry—by the 
use, in short, of persuasive and not of coercive means. 
Hitherto, indeed, the negroes have never shown them- 
selves insensible to such motives, and their well-known 
attachment to the places of their birth and the graves 
of their ancestors, where not alienated from them by 
unkindness, removes the last pretext for the application 
of such cruel enactments as have been already noticed. 
Similar remarks may be made upon those prohibitory 
laws, the tendency of which is to confine the emancipated 
classes to agricultural servitude. It must be distinctly 
remembered, that the British Abolition Act has solemnly 
guaranteed the abolition of every vestige of slavery. 
Yet if there be any test of despotism more character- 
istic than another, it is to be found in a law which 
determines the employment of individuals by caste ; 
more especially when it adds to this injustice a virtual 
exclusion from employments leading to independence, 
and a practical compulsion to such as are the most 
arduous and the least remunerative of all. Not less 
repugnant to future liberty and independence is the 
third class of laws, which under a great variety of pre- 
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texts for regulating the condition of the labouring 
classes, indirectly aims to secure a continuous predial 
servitude, at the planter’s own price. These laws are 
based indeed upon the open denial of the negro’s right 
to be ‘‘ placed on a level with the free-born peasantry 
of England ;”’ and are defended by a direct assertion of 
the planter’s right to compel ‘labour at settled wages,” 
even to the ‘extremities,’ if need should be, of coer- 
cion. Such monstrous doctrines will however be best 
exposed by a few extracts from Lord Aberdeen’s des- 
patch already quoted.* 

In afhrming the danger of long contracts, especially 
when not reduced to writing, his lordship thus ob- 
Serves : 

‘¢ Adverting to the relative condition of the contract- 
ing parties, the prevailing ignorance and want of fore- 
sight, and general poverty of the one, contrasted with 
the advantages of the other, I cannot think that com- 
pacts between them, to which so many legal conse- 
quences of the highest importance are attached, ought 
to be left in the uncertainty which will always exist, 
after a short lapse of time, as to the real effect of unre- 
corded words. Every ‘Special Contract,’ obligatory 
on a labourer in husbandry under this act, ought to be 
drawn up and signed by the parties, and recorded in 
the office of the justice of the peace, whose presence is 
already required on such occasions ; and in cases where 
either of the contracting parties may be unable to read, 
the justice should be required to add to his attestation 
of their signatures a declaration, subscribed by himself, 
to the effect that he had read over and explained to the 
labourer the contents and the effect of the agreement 
into which he was about to enter. It is superfluous to 
enlarge upon the importance of precautions of this 
nature, against abuses which might otherwise prove the 
fertile source of discontent.” 

Referring again to enactments, the design of which 
was to attach the labourers to the estates whereon they 
reside, he remarks : 

* P. P. pt. Il. continued, p. 34, &e. 
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“‘ However important it may be, that the emancipated 
slaves of Antigua should continue to work as formerly, . 
in compact bodies, and should continue to regard as 
their future homes, the estates on which they have 
hitherto been settled, it is of still higher moment that the 
rights so unreservedly granted to them should be main-_ 
tained, and that noattempt should be made to re-establish 
any of the essential principles of the ancient slave code. 
But the effect of this law is to revive the authority of one 
of those maxims, which is in its operation the most 
directly opposed to personal freedom. In substance and 
in effect it requires the tenantry on every estate to labour 
in the service of the landlord, at a rate of wages to be 
fixed by himself, however high may be the offers which 
they may receive from other candidates for their services. 
The householder may indeed refuse to enter into a special 
contract with his landlord; but if so, he can serve no. 
one else. He is also at liberty to change his place of 
abode; but by that measure he merely passes from one 
landholder to another, each of whom will in turn be 
entitled to prevent the labourer working for a stranger, 
and each of whom will place his own value upon the 
services which he himself may demand. ‘The imposition 
of such a restraint upon the free exchange of a man’s 
labour for the best wages which that labour can com- 
mand, is alike at variance with justice to individuals, 
and with the real interests of society at large. But 
further, if such an obligation is to exist at all, it should 
at least be mutual. If a labourer may not work for any 
one except his landlord, the duty of finding for the 
labourer a constant maintenance, adequate in amount 
and kind, must be imposed on the landlord in turn. 
Effective securities must be taken, on the one hand, for 
the punctual delivery of these supplies; while on the 
other hand, securities not less stringent must be devised 
against the indolence of the labourer. In other words, 
the scheme of apprenticeship in force in the other colo- 
nies under the act of parliament for a few years, must be 
incorporated, in principle at least, into the permanent 
law of Antigua; and the legislature of that island will 
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thus be compelled to revert, for an indefinite time, to the 
very system which they repudiated when the establish- 
ment of it was proposed to them for a period of five 
years only.” 

Insisting on the ultimate advantage of a free com- 
petition for wages, notwithstanding any temporary 
inconvenience which might arise from a sudden tran- 
sition to them, he further observes : 

‘‘ Not doubting the existence of the evils which you 
have described as having directly followed upon a 
change so complete and immediate as that which oc- 
curred in the island of Antigua, and fully prepared as I 
am to expect that some time must elapse and some 
trouble be incurred, before society can quietly settle 
down into a system so new and‘untried, I yet must 
think that no better elements of social prosperity could 
be desired or supposed, than the anxious wish on the 
part of the labourers, on the one hand, to better their 
condition, and the eager competition on the part of em- 
ployers, on the other hand, for their services. To in- 
terfere with the natural and beneficial working of these 
incentives to industry would be evidently imprudent. 
It would be to recur to a system to which, as often as 
the experiment has been repeated, the concurrent testi- 
mony and the mature experience of all countries have 
been opposed.” 

And on the general danger of applying peculiar penal 
restraint or coercion, under whatever pretexts, to the 
emancipated classes, he makes the following sagacious 
remarks : 

“The apology for subjecting that class of society to 
a peculiar penal code, from which all other classes are 
exempt, fails when applied to such a case as this. The 
immediate injury to this class may indeed be so slight 
as to be scarcely perceptible. But I must regard as of 
-no light moment, the general principle which enact- 
ments of this character involve. There is no danger 
connected with the transition from slavery to freedom 
demanding a more vigilant circumspection than that of 
the silent growth of a new code, depressing below the 
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common level of society, in respect of civil rights and 
penal liabilities, persons who have been so long accus- 
tomed to regard themselves, and to be regarded by 
others, as in a state of social inferiority and domestic and 
personal degradation. The moral influence of such 
distinctions, if revived and perpetuated in this new 
form, will be felt to a much greater extent, and more 
injuriously, than the direct operation of the law itself.” 

The Anti-Slavery Committee express their deep re- 
egret, that opinions so just should have hitherto failed 
to produce their due effect in the proper quarters. The 
evasions of the second Antigua act have been pointed 
out; as well as the yet more flagrant violation of prin- 
ciple involved in recent Jamaica enactments on similar 
subjects. Reiterating their firm persuasion of the ne- 
cessity of dissociating tenancy from labour ; of securing 
the negro in the possession of a tenant’s rights; of dis- 
couraging, at least for the present, all lengthened agri- 
cultural contracts ; and of providing adequate and bona 
fide protection to servants of every description ; they 
next proceed to a few further comments on the new 
modes of apprenticeship. 

The idea of an agricultural apprenticeship in the 
colonies will henceforth be connected with all that is 
delusive in theory, and odious in practice. For the 
present, at least, it should be repudiated altogether. 
It is in truth, under existing circumstances, but another 
name for slavery, mitigated indeed in form, but em- 
bodying its essential principle. Under pretext of con- 
ferring additional benefits on the labourers, it in reality 
rivets upon him a heavier chain, and subjects him to 
severer penal restrictions. It is harsh and oppressive 
towards individuals, and especially injurious to a free 
system of labour, which flourishes only upon a frequent 
and fair competition for wages. In this respect the 
same remark is applicable to every species of lengthened 
contracts, which, if permitted at all, should at least be 
scrupulously guarded. The hill Cooly scheme however is 
a peculiarly important case in point. The right of the 
free labourer to emigrate in order to better his condition, 
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is not only admitted, but expressly asserted by the Anti- 
Slavery Committee ; and the strongest protests are there- 
fore entered against prohibitions of this right in several 
of the colonies. The duty of government, moreover, not 
less than its desire, to protect the free labourer by salutary 
enactments against fraud is not denied, but a sufficient 
answer to the hill Cooly law appears to them to be, that its 
provisions are utterly unavailing for their professed object, 
which can be attained only by striking at the root of fraud 
in the unjust gain of the contractors: this must be done 
by so far diminishing the period of service and securing 
the enjoyment of such an amount of wages as would, 
without interfering with the rights of either the employer 
or the labourer, effectually put an end to dangerous 
speculation. 

It is unnecessary to insist further in this case on the 
certain abuses of the middle passage, which no legislation 
can prevent ; nor on the grievous injury that would be 
inflicted on the i improving morals, and the newly acquired 
rights of the resident labourers, as well probably as upon 
the general peace of society, by the indiscriminate and 
unlimited introduction into the colonies of a half-civilized 
and idolatrous peasantry. The Anti-Slavery Committee 
offer no further remarks in this place on the condition of 
the liberated Africans, because their claims must here~ 
after undergo a separate examination. But in the mean- 
time they insist, for the credit of humanity, that the 
privileges which have been lately bestowed upon the 
negro apprentices may be no longer withheld from them. 

For the reasons already assigned, they wholly object 
to the predial apprenticeship of young children, being’ 
fully persuaded, that in their case more especially, no 
precautions can sufficiently g guarantee them against the 
abuse of the master’s authority. 

The Anti-Slavery Committee come lastly to make a 
few remarks upon the laws inflicting unnecessary re- 
straints and coercion; but of these less need now be 
said, because their mischievous effects may be gathered 
from the whole course of the previous observations. It 
may suflice to add, that no greater necessity at present 
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exists in the colonies, than that of repressing the rage for 
penal legislation. Experience has abundantly shown 
that habits of domination too frequently generate a pas- 
sion for its exercise, which survives the hope of either 
its utility or profit, and which becomes alike injurious to 
the oppressor and the oppressed. A vast variety of 
police enactments, trespass acts, and other oppressive 
laws, with much of the machinery of summary convic- 
tions, ought to be entirely swept away—the emancipated 
classes requiring encouragement, and not coercion. It 
would be hard indeed, that in colonies but half reclaimed 
from a wild and luxuriant nature,—but half opened by 
public ways,—and possessing as yet scarcely a tithe of 
the requisite population, regulations more strict than 
those which protect the minutest rights of landed pro- 
perty in an old and densely peopled country, should be 
tolerated. But this hardship is much greater when such 
harsh enactments are intrusted to the almost unlimited 
discretion of the territorial proprietors, who are placed 
in situations of the greatest temptation to abuse them. 
It cannot be denied that this temptation is so great, and 
the necessity of securing an impartial administration of 
the laws is so obvious, that the continued intervention of 
a stipendiary magistracy seems absolutely necessary. In 
expressing this opinion, however, the Anti-Slavery Com- 
mittee would be guarded against the supposition of 
entertaining a belief that the re-appoimtment of a very 
large proportion of the present special magistracy, at least 
in their respective colonies, would be either beneficial or 
acceptable to the negroes. Upon this subject they would 
merely add, that the extreme imperfection of the best 
legal securities against official misconduct, when unaided 
by public opinion, has never perhaps been sufliciently 
regarded by those who have always enjoyed its protec- 
tion. A liberal executive at home can alone supply this 
unhappy deficiency in the colonies, by the employment 
of additional preventives, applicable to every description 
of functionaries, judicial and civil, from the highest to 
the lowest, and by the exercise of, extreme care in their 
future selection. With respect to an entire system of 
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colonial laws, they repeat that its future efficacy must be 
made to depend on a ‘substantial adherence to the immu- 
table rules of justice and the well-ascertained principles 
of British freedom,—principles to be found, not in anti- 
quated and anomalous laws with which they are at va- 
riance, and which only prove their value by dear-bought 
experience of the errors of deviation, but in the more 
enlightened course of modern legislation, and in those 
great chartered rights which guarantee the lives, liberties, 
property, and industry, (the poor man’s only capital) of 
every unoflending British subject. 

In terminating these comments the Anti-Slavery 
Committee would briefly revert to their first position, 
and offer a concluding remark on the future prospects 
of their cause. 

They desire to state, that in publishing this imperfect 
sketch of colonial laws, their object has hitherto been 
rather to prove the reality of an imminent danger, than 
to trace it to its utmost extent, or to insist exclusively 
on their own deliberate views of the most effectual 
means of prevention. 

It may suffice for them to have proved the certainty 
of a scheme in the colonies, to deprive the negroes of 
their future rights. It will be for the nation, whose freed 
men the emancipated classes are become, to provide for 
them an adequate protection. Assuredly, however, there 
never was a moment in the history of the Anti-Slavery 
cause more pregnant with future consequences; not one 
in which union, promptitude, and a wise decision among 
its friends were more essential to final success. How 
does the case really stand? An ancient and pernicious 
form of society is on the eve of dissolution, and an 
opportunity, long waited for, is here afforded, for cre- 
ating new institutions of a liberal and permanent cha- 
racter. The change about to occur in the political 
condition of the emancipated classes, not only justifies 
but necessitates a change in the laws by which they are 
to be hereafter governed. The laws cannot possibly 
remain as they are, and the all-important question is, 
what do the British nation desire they should hereafter 
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bet The character of colonial law for generations to 
come will, in all human probability, be determined by’ 
the answer which is now given to that question. | 
It is, meanwhile, an indubitable fact, that a power- 
ful party, ever on the watch for a suitable occasion, 
astute, adroit, and deeply interested in accomplishing 
their object, are now, under colour of constitutional laws, 
actually émployed in collecting together the scattered 
links of slavery, and forging them into fresh chains. 
It is not less certain, that without an abundant measure 
of corresponding skill and perseverance on the other 
side, this object will be, at least, partially effected. 
It were a most serious error, therefore, to remain supine 
in contempt of a danger that has been proved to exist, 
and in confidence of a victory which is not yet com- 
pleted. The Anti-Slavery Committee do not presume 
to prescribe to others the course they ought to pursue 
under such critical circumstances. But to them it cer- 
tainly does appear that no greater satisfaction could be 
desired by an opposite party, than to perceive the friends 
of unqualified freedom, at sucha crisis, holding them- 
selves merely in reserve to counteract the plans of 
others ; declining an effort of their own to establish at 
once the great principles of a liberal code ; and indulg- 
ing the vain hope of being able, at a future time, to carry 
these principles, when frittered down into detail, safely 
through the struggles of parliamentary debate, or the 
fervour of popular discussion. The opinions of the 
Anti-Slavery Committee on this subject are already 
explained. They have been adopted from no wish to 
escape from any share of responsibility in carrying out 
the great measure of emancipation ; but from a firm 
conviction that matters ofsuch vast importance, involv- 
ing moreover so great a minuteness of practical appli- 
cation, require not only all the ordinary, but all the 
extraordinary assistance, likewise, which can be obtained 
to secure a satisfactory result. At such a juncture, in- 
deed, a loss occurs to the cause, which, under any cir- 
cumstances painful, must now be especially deplored, 
in the recent decease of their ever to be esteemed and 
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lamented coadjutor, Zachary Macaulay, whose calm 
judgment, varied talents, and unshaken constancy, 
in former seasons of difficulty, have proved their most 
faithful support. It is, however, a subject of high con- 
solation and of future hope, to remember how signally 
an All-wise Providence has heretofore interposed to 
repair such losses, and to provide appropriate instru- 
ments from time to time for the accomplishnrent of its 
own purposes. Nor would this Committee, after hav- 
ing witnessed those unprecedented efforts of philan- 
thropy which have recently been made by the great 
body of the Christian public on behalf of their suffer- 
ine bondsmen, permit themselves for a moment to 
question the continuance of those efforts, while so much 
remains to be done. Hapless, indeed, would be the 
fate of the negroes, if after unexampled patience and 
good conduct on their part, and unbounded gene- 
rosity on the part of the nation, the present golden 
opportunity of securing their future rights should be 
neglected, and the tyranny of unjust and unequal laws 
be finally established on the ruins of slavery. 


Office of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
18, Aldermanbury. 
lst August, 1838. 
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APPENDIX. 


Lhe following despatch will more clearly show the variety and 
extent of those alterations in the colonial codes, which will 
become necessary at the termination of the apprenticeship 
system. On such important subjects, it must be for the friends 
of emancipation to say whether they will be satisfied with the 
exclusive reports of colonial commissioners and other functiona- 
ries, who have been engaged in preparing them. 


Copy of a CIRCULAR DESPATCH addressed by Lord Glenelg 
to the Governors of the West India Colonies, &c. 


Sir, Downing-street, 6th November, 1837. 

The Ist of August 1838, and the Ist of August 1840, will form 
important eras in the history of the British West Indies. Hitherto 
the results of the great experiment of the abolition of slavery have 
been such as to justify the most sanguine hopes of the authors and 
advocates of that measure. When every fair deduction is made for 
the abuses which may have hitherto attended the administration of 
this law,—abuses which appear to me to have been the almost necessary 
result of the colonial system as it previously existed, and for which 
therefore no person acquainted with human nature and with the 
history. of slavery could have been unprepared,—lI feel myself entitled 
on satisfactory evidence to assert, that within a comparatively very 
short period there has been an improvement in society and an acces- 
sion to the sum of human happiness, of which history furnishes no 
other example. Nor is it the least remarkable and gratifying feature 
in the progress of this great change, that it has been unattended with 
tumult or commotion, with the overthrow of any political institution, 
or with the slightest relaxation of the bonds by which the sovereign 
power and the people at large are connected. On the contrary, there 
has been a greater respect for the laws, which have afforded more 
equal protection to the rights of all classes of the community, and 
with an increased sense of security, the value of property has aug- 
mented, and the foundation has thus been laid for the safe accom- 
plishment of the final transition now so near in prospect. 

Contemplating with lively gratitude to Divine Providence these 
results of the wise and generous policy of Her Royal predecessor, and 
of the Parliament and people of this kingdom, The Queen is deeply 
anxious that the approaching crisis of the experiment should be met 
by a deliberate foresight of the difficulties which will then occur, and. 
by a timely preparation to avert them, 
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In obedience to Her Majesty’s commands, I proceed to direct your 
attention to those topics. 

The great cardinal principle of the law for the abolition of slavery 
is, that the apprenticeship of the emancipated slaves is to be imme- 
diately succeeded by personal freedom, in that full and unlimited 
sense of the term in which it is used in reference to the other objects 
of the British Crown. 

This is the essence of the contract between Great Britain and the 
colonies. It is the basis of the enactments, whether Parliamentary or 
colonial, on the subject. From this principle I am persuaded that 
the colonial legislatures will not desire to depart. If such an attempt 
were possible, it would be met by the uncompromising resistance of 
the Government, the Parliament and the people of this kingdom. 

The freedom to which I refer must of course, however, be that of 
men living in civil society, enjoying the franchises and performing 
the duty of citizens. Their privileges cannot be unconnected with 
restrictions against the abuse of them; for neither in Great Britain 
nor in any other part of the civilized world can we point at any class 
of men who are not subjected to laws defining for the common good 
of society the obligations of all its members to each other, and to 
the state collectively. To define what those restrictions shall be in 
the British West Indies, is the problem of which a solution must be 
found at the close of the apprenticeship. 

If nothing be done in preparation for that event, the emancipated 
slaves will live under the code by which the colonial legislatures have 
already determined the rights and the duties of the free members of 
the local societies; but that is a system of laws which, as may be 
readily shown, is ill adapted to the approaching exigency. 

The old slave code was altogether founded on two general maxims, 
—the first, that the slave was bound to yield implicit obedience to 
the commands of his owner; the second, that the owner was bound 
to make due provision for maintaining the life and health of his slave; 
but with these laws, now happily abrogated, were blended others for 
the government of freed men, which established innumerable dis- 
tinctions of the most invidious nature in favour of Europeans and 
their descendants, and to the prejudice of persons of African birth or 
origin. 

These distinctions are also abolished; still no reader of the West 
India statute books, even as they now exist, will fail to discover in 
them the deep traces of the indirect effects of the ancient system of 
legislation, as it respected both the servile and the emancipated 
classes. Laws conceived in general terms, that is, embracing free 
men of every description, and therefore apparently equal, were yet 
passed with scarcely a disguised reference to a state of society 
which no longer exists; those laws will operate on the persons who 
shall attain their freedom in 1838 and 1840, in a manner and to an 
extent not contemplated when the acts in question were passed. 

Thus, for example, the laws which determine the qualification for 
the exercise of political franchises, those which relate to vagrancy, 
to the maintenance of the poor, to police, and to many other subjects, 
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will survive the apprenticeship, but may be found very ill adapted to 
a state of things in which compulsory labour will be no longer 
practised. I do not intend to state that this code will in all cases be 
found to press with undue severity on the emancipated population. 
In some cases the objections may be of a different nature; but I 
apprehend that many statutes will require an entirely new sense and 
new effect, although undergoing no alteration in the letter. 

It will, therefore, be necessary that a considerable revision of the 
colonial codes should take place, to adapt them to the new state 
of affairs. This is the appropriate duty of the local legislatures, 
and it is highly important that it should be performed with great 
circumspection, and in such a manner as, if possible, to prevent the 
necessity of any collision between the sovereign authority in this 
kingdom and the local authority in the several colonies. 

It is impossible to deprecate too much any thing which should 
place the proprietary body in an invidious, and apparently unfriendly 
relation towards those who are to live by the earnings of manual 
labour; and I trust that due care will be taken to obviate such a 
result. 

Under these circumstances, I have to convey to you the following 
instructions, having for their object, first, to ascertain what the law 
is ; and secondly, how it ought to be amended. 

With a view to the first of these objects, you will call for the assist- 
ance of the law officers of the Crown in your government, directing 
them to lay before you an answer to the following inquiries. 

Ist. What are the qualifications for the exercise of cach of the 
civil and political franchises existing in the colony? 

2nd, What are the rules defining the right of admission to schools, 
to places of public worship, or other institutions maintained at the 
public expense for the general good of society ? 

3d. What are the rules determining the obligation to perform 
militia service ? . | 

4th. What, if any, are the legal restraints on the exercise of 
particular trades, such as publicaus, pedlars, porters, boatmen, 
hucksters, &c.? 

5th. By what rules has the law regulated the mutual rights and 
duties of employers and servants in husbandry, or in any other 
kind of handicraft? By what rules are such parties governed in 
making contracts for future hiring and service for any period either 
definite or unlimited? By what methods can the performance of 
such contracts be enforced, or the breach of them punished? In 
what courts or magistrates is that jurisdiction vested? and what pro- 
vision exists for the recovery of servants’ wages aud petty debts ? 

6th. What classes of persons are entitled to be maintained as 
- destitute poor, and what are the existing provisions on this subject? 
7th. What are the rules of law existing in the colony for defining, 
' preventing and punishing vagrancy, and for compelling able-bodied 

rsons to earn their own living? 

Sth. What part of the public revenues Is usually raised by a poll- 
tax, or by taxes on articles of primary necessity ? 
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9th. What are the public burdens or imposts payable by free 
persons in the form of actual labour, either for the repair of roads, or 
for the execution of other public works ? 

10th. In what respect does the law of the colony differ from that 
of England in the definition, prevention or punishment of treason, 
rebellion, insurrection, or sedition committed by free persons ? 

11th. By what rules has provision been made for preventing the 
unauthorised occupation of lands belonging either to the Crown or to 
private persons ? 

12th. Under whose government and superintendance are the prisons, 
workhouses, and houses of correction, and to what extent does 
the Governor possess authority to correct abuses in their management ? 

13th. Is there any law requiring the local magistracy to make 
to the local government periodical reports of the exercise of their 
authority ? 

14th. Are any of the local magistracy paid by stipends, and is it 
in the Governor’s power to remove the local magistrates for mis- 
conduct ? 

15th. Is there any public officer whose duty is to prosecute, or to 
proceed ex officio in cases of injuries done to manual labourers of 
free condition ? : 

16th. Is there any other topic on which the legal rights or obli- 
gation of the labouring population, or the provisions for asserting or 
enforcing them, differ materially from those which exist in this 
kingdom ? 


i 

When you shall have received the answer to these inquiries, you 
will transmit that answer to me, accompanied by your own report as 
to the measures which it may be proper to take for adapting the law 
to that state of society which will immediately follow upon the close 
of the apprenticeship. It will then remain for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to consider of the proper course to be taken in those colonies 
which are subject to the legislative authority of The Queen in Council, 
and to be recommended to those which possess representative assem- 
blies. I need scarcely add, that I should wish to receive these 
reports in the most complete form, and with the greatest promptitude 
which may be found practicable. 

I have, &c. 


(signed) Glenelg. 


rt 
J. Rider, Printer, 14, Bartholomew Close, London. 
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